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Wages and Hours, 1925 


A valuable summary of industrial and economic data 
covering the entire country for 1925 has been published 
by the National Industrial Conference Board of New 
York (Bulletin No. 16). Hourly and weekly earnings 
and hours of work per week as shown by the Board’s 
continuous surveys were as follows in November 1925: 


Hours of 
Hourly Weekly Work 
Industry Earnings Earnings Per Week 
Agricultural implements ......... $.606 
Boot and shoe ; 


426 


Electrical manufacturing ......... 504 
Furniture 

Hosiery and knit goods 

631 
Leather tanning ................. 505 
Lumber and mill work 478 
Paint and varnish ................ -539 
Printing—Book and job .......... 
Printing—News and magazines.. a 


Foundry and machine shop products “E88 28.90 


ens $.558 $27.13 


(The report tabulates these figures at two-month 
intervals for the year, but the seasonal changes were 
considerable ; the November figures are the latest.) 


Women and Cooperative Marketing 


One social aspect of the cooperative marketing move- 
ment has had little notice. Within the past few years four 
large cooperative marketing associations have added 
women to their field staffs for the express purpose of 
forging links between the cooperative and the farm home 
and family. This has been a part of the effort of these 
organizations to “sell the cooperative idea” to entire com- 
munities, and also to endeavor to make a social as well 
as an economic contribution to community life. Some 
typical activities of these organizations in their work with 
farm families, as revealed by a study made by this De- 
partment, are recorded below. 

The first organization to undertake the work was the 
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Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, the 
largest marketing organization in the country, which es- 
tablished a department of community organization in 
April 1923. A report for the six months ending October, 
1925, shows that this department endeavors to implant a 
broad knowledge and understanding of the cooperative 
movement, to provide accurate and complete information 
in regard to current developments in the Association, to 
develop a spirit of unity and cooperation among the mem- 
bers and to establish a loyal membership. Ninety local or- 
ganizations, with entire farm families as members, are 
About 16,000 people at- 
tended the picnics, motion picture entertainments and 
business sessions of these locals. Group discussions have 
been held on the following topics: methods of cooperative 
marketing, methods of tobacco culture, better roads, pub- 
lic health, child clinics, community welfare. A part of the 
report of the department of community organization 
reads: “It is difficult to gauge accurately the results of 
such a program in this limited time. Certain indications, 
however, are of interest. In counties in which the morale 
of the members was obviously at low ebb when organiza- 
tion of locals was first undertaken a definite change is 
apparent. Field workers and others report that counties 
in which discontent was general now present a fairly uni- 
fied front.” 

The Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Association (operat- 
ing in Virginia and North and South Carolina) has em- 
ployed a woman trained in adult education and community 
organization, who is endeavoring to teach the men on the 
field staff how to deal with the various problems of farm 
families. The discussions in local groups of men and 
women have included, in addition to the usual “shop 
questions,” methods of using income so as to provide a 
better standard of living. The result has been that the 
programs of the meetings of local groups have been en- 
riched with discussions of cultural activities and the ele- 
ments which contribute to a satisfying standard of life. 
Suggestions in the “house organ” of the Association for 
the December meetings included Christmas prayers, read- 
ings and poems. About five or six hundred locals are 
active, with a membership of almost 100,000. 

Community clubs which hold “community nights” have 
been promoted by the North Carolina Cotton Growers 
Cooperative Association. “Community nights” are 
mainly inspirational meetings attended by men, women 
and children. (The business meeting of the members of 
the Association is kept separate.) Members of all or- 
ganizations in the community are invited to these com- 
munity assemblies. Some of the community clubs have 
appointed committees on such matters as home-making, 


| 
28.53 53.5 
19.87 46.7 
15.56 49.7 
28.24 47.5 
26.25 48.2 
19.38 46.1 
34.48 54.7 
24.65 48.8 
23.60 49.6 
25.00 51.0 
27.48 50.9 
27.63 52.1 
24.15 46.4 
32.91 47-5 
38.15 45.7 
28.14 43.3 
49.1 
48.5 
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health, education, churches, forestry. They have been set 
up to become “receiving stations through which state and 
other agencies can reach and work with the community.” 
In a handbook containing suggested programs, an attempt 
is made to construct a calendar of social interests and ob- 
servances, as follows: January, health; February, patriot- 
ism (illustrated by the life of Lincoln) ; March, garden- 
ing; April, birds; May, Mother’s Day; June, neighbors ; 
July, cooperation ; August, love of fellow men; September, 
dignity of labor; October, appreciation of country life; 
November, Thanksgiving; December, the spirit of 
Christmas. 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 
(whose members reside within the New York City “milk 
shed”) has led the movement for informing women about 
the cooperative marketing movement. As a result of the 
work of a woman on the field staff directing the “home 
department,” local groups have been inviting women to 
their meetings, and, in addition to business, they give at- 
tention to dramatics, community singing and social gath- 
erings. The purpose of this work is primarily to acquaint 
women with the business organization, to provide an in- 
spirational setting for the meetings and to enrich the lives 
of farm women. The home department also broadcasts 
programs over the radio and distributes information 
among city groups regarding the food values of milk. 

These efforts to bring culture in the wake of economic 
improvement are regarded as very significant by students 
of rural society. 


Two Valuable Pamphlets 


Bulletins 12 and 13 of the League for Industrial 
Democracy (70 Fifth Avenue, New York) are important 
for students of the social aspects of economic and in- 
dustrial questions. No. 12, by Norman Thomas, is an 
attempt to answer the question propounded in the title— 
What Is Industrial Democracy? No. 13, by H. S. 
Raushenbush, is entitled The People’s Fight for Coal and 
Power. 

The earlier pamphlet sketches the several plans that 
have been devised for sharing initiative and power be- 
tween management and workers, both of the trade union 
and the company union type; producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperatives ; the various theories of industrial democracy 
that have been put forward. In a concluding word on the 
problems of democracy the author says: “At this moment 
the transcendent issue for us is the ownership of super- 
power which is rapidly creating a new industrial revolu- 
tion before our eyes. Competitive private super-power 
systems are wasteful; a private monopoly of super-power 
will give its owners almost complete power over our in- 
dustrial life. If super-power cannot be socialized, and 
that promptly, the whole cause of industrial democracy 
will be indefinitely delayed.” 

An unusual passage occurs in the brief account of 
trade union development: “For sheer heroism, for power 
to forget one’s personal interest in the interest of one’s 
group, for steadfast endurance of hunger, want and actual 
persecution, there is little in all history to match the 
heroism of some of the great strikes. Men have arisen 
from the ranks of labor to organize and lead their com- 
rades, well knowing that their activities made them marked 
men, blacklisted by the employers, subject to physical 
violence, arrest and imprisonment, even perhaps to death, 
and yet they have gone on. Over the fallen heroes of this 
struggle no Gettysburg oration has been delivered. Yet 


{2] 


if at last government of the people, by the people and for 
the people is an accomplished and glorious fact upon the 
earth, they, rather than the warriors who loom so large 
in history, will be hailed as the emancipators of man- 
kind.” 

The second pamphlet summarizes the problems of the 
bituminous coal industry which have become fairly well 
known through the work of the United States Coal Com- 
mission and other studies—over-development and conse- 
quent intermittency of employment, physical hazard, ma- 
terial waste, faulty distribution, the spread between high 
cost and low cost mines, lack of stable and wholesome 
industrial relations, etc. Then follows a sketch of the 
proposal put forward in 1923 by the Nationalization Re 
search Committee of the United Mine Workers, as ¢ 
remedy for the ills of the industry. The anthracite in- 
dustry, which presents an entirely different picture, is 
treated separately, with the miners’ plan, presented to the 
Coal Commission, for the liquidation of the present 
ownership. 

The bulletin closes with a brief account of new power 
development and a warning of power monopoly: “We 
are plunging into a great development that will profoundly 
affect both coal industries and, in time, the life of every 
individual in the nation. It cannot be considered apart 
from the coal industries. The coal industries cannot be 
considered apart from the power industry. We have the 
alternatives of sharing heavily in the promised increase in 
national health and material prosperity or of letting a 
small group gain all the monopoly advantages of the new 
development. Under our eyes the power in 
dustry will reorganize the coal industries while we sit bac 
and watch. It will establish capital claims that we will b 
straining for years to pay off. It will grow until by its 
terrific power over our industrial life we will have to bestir 
ourselves and control it, and then it will be too late to 
gain the advantages from it that we might have had.” 


Democracy and Water Power 


Indicative of the growing social importance of the con- 
trol of power sources, is the following statement of 
Governor Smith in a special message to the New York 
state legislature on February 1: “The State Water Power 
Commission in a recent report to your honorable bodies 
suggests that it has defined the state water power policy 
and a reading of the report indicates that that policy is 
to lease it to private corporations for a long term of years. 
Water power is the last of our state’s great resources still 
remaining in the hands of the people themselves. In no 


unmistakable terms the people in the fall of 1923 reece 


an amendment to our constitution which would havé& 
permitted the development of water power in the Adiron- 
dacks by private corporations. This referendum vote was 
widely discussed and brought about an understanding of 
the water power problem such as we never had in this 
state before. I regard that referendum vote as clearly 
indicating the attitude of the people of our state towards 
the development of water power. All of our history 
shows that once we give long leases of state property upon 
which a great deal of money may be expended for devel- 
opment we set up a monopoly that can only be repurchased 
and condemned at prohibitive prices. Nobody can deny 
that this has been the history of gifts of public resources 
and rights of way during the past century. 

“Why should any individual or group of individuals get 
possession of the property of the people of this state when 
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it is possible for the state to develop these water powers 
under state ownership and under state control ?” 


Why Stock Prices Changed 


The statement in the New York Times of February 17 
interpreting the financial markets is of considerable in- 
terest to those who give thought to the social control of 
wealth. It is one of the daily announcements appearing 
at the beginning of the financial section, and is the paper’s 
interpretation of trends in the markets. This comment 
appeared upon recent changes in the prices of many stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange: “Yesterday’s stock 

arket again presented the not over-edifying picture of 
physical encounter, so to speak, between professional 
culators committed to higher prices and professional 
speculators promoting a decline. Between these two 
groups of athletes, stocks were buffeted about with a vio- 
lence which indicated nothing but a rough-and-tumble 
scrimmage of the individuals in the ring. Several stocks 
which had broken with particular violence the day before 
were advanced 5 to 10 points yesterday; but at the level 
thus attained they were battered down again, losing some- 
thing like half of the previous advance. A pretty nearly 
equivalent number of other stocks were being driven down 
while the rest were rising. Some of them fell 3 to 10 
points, but in most cases they, too, retraced a good part 
of their movement before the close. 

“A stock market of this sort may possibly be described 

as interesting, even as spectacular; but as to performing 


foreshadowing conditions in finance and industry, it is 
together useless. A ‘trade movement’ which was prop- 
erly reflected by such variations on the market would be 
a subject for Gilbert and Sullivan. As a matter of fact, 
the stock market is recording nothing more than the ex- 
travagances of a group of experts who are at the moment 
interested, not at all in foreseeing the business future, but 
in discovering how far prices can be driven by brute force 
of money in one direction or another. Net changes at 
the last were wholly irregular and wholly without sig- 
nificance.” 


4 . Stock Exchange’s traditional functions of reflecting 


A Notable Industrial Conference 


The Chicago Church Federation Bulletin for February 
prints from the pen of Professor Arthur E. Holt, who is 
chairman of the Federation’s Commission on Church and 
Industry, a brief appraisal of “Industrial Conference 
Week” which was conducted recently by the Commission 


hurch and Social Service. Fifty-five meetings were held 
sides several that were organized by local cooperating 
agencies. The radio was used liberally and there was very 
effective publicity. 

“The range of the audiences,” writes Dr. Holt, “was 
fairly wide. Some of the best meetings were held with 
those who gather at the Hobo College. The Chicago Sun- 
day Evening Club cooperated on two Sunday evenings and 
the Chicago Forum arranged for two afternoon meetings. 
One of the closing meetings was held in the Chicago 
Temple. But most important of all were the meetings 
with the students who gather in Chicago every winter in 
the various institutions of learning which the church has 
provided. A systematic attempt was made to reach this 
group and a measure of success attained. There were 
twenty-three speakers used and not a speaker missed 
an engagement.” 


n “OE: the aid of the Federal Council’s Commission on the 
ecte 
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The purpose and spirit, as well as the characteristic 
difficulties encountered in these industrial conferences of 
which the Federal Counci!’s Social Service Commission 
has held many, are summarized in words quoted from the 
address of Dr. Alva W. Taylor of Indianapolis: “Men 
with whom the Christian spirit has carried through will 
be willing not only to talk it over but to do their best to 
get into the other man’s shoes and see the thing from his 
angle. They will be willing to meet one another on the 
basis of personal sacrifice rather than on that of personal 
self-interest. The striking anomaly in these attempts at 
conference under united church auspices is the fact that 
labor leaders, who seldom or never attend church, have 
been more willing to accept the overtures than have busi- 
ness men who regularly attend. It would seem that most 
excellent churchmen can reserve their personal affairs 
from such Christian intervention on behalf of industrial 
peace.” 


Another Olivet Conference 


Announcement has just been made of the second an- 
nual Olivet Conference to be held on the campus of Olivet 
College, Olivet, Michigan, August 1-28, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order. 
The Conference will devote one week each to four groups 
of problems in the following order: economic, inter- 


_ national, interracial and family. There will be two con- 


ference sessions each morning and one each evening; the 
afternoons will be left free for recreation. At the first 
period of each week an effort will be made to discover 
the particular phases of the general problem which are of 
most concern to those present. The sessions for the 
week will then be centered around the questions thus se- 
lected. The discussion method will be used throughout 
the Conference and formal addresses will be avoided. It 
is planned to have from a dozen to fifteen leaders present 
each week who will be prepared to share their experiences 
with the delegates and to speak from time to time upon 
the point under discussion. Included among the leaders 
will be men and women nationally recognized as authori- 
ties in their field. Negotiations with these leaders are in 
progress and the list of those secured will be announced 
later. 

The Conference held last year very deeply impressed 
those who attended it, including ministers, educators, sec- 
retaries of social and religious organizations, business 
men and labor leaders. Several races and nationalities 
were represented. (See INFORMATION SERVICE for Sep- 
tember 3, 1925.) 

The Conference is open to all who care to come. Dele- 
gates are strongly urged to remain throughout the month, 
since the program is cumulative. Transient attendance— 
that is, for less than six days—is discouraged. Wherever 
possible, delegates are asked to arrive on Sunday or Mon- 
day, since the discussion of new themes begins on 
Mondays. 

Olivet College will operate its dormitories and dining 
room on a cost basis for the Conference. This generous 
cooperation makes it possible to offer the following ex- 
traordinarily low rates, including board, room, and regis- 
tration fee for program and overhead expenses: adults, 
$2.75 per day; ages 6-18, $1.75; ages up to 6, $1.25; 
transients (less than six days), $3.50 per day. Registra- 
tions should be sent in as early as possible to Miss Amy 
Blanche Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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One Way to Industrial Peace 


The following is from the January bulletin of the 
Women’s Trade Union League: “Peace on earth—a far 
cry yet, we fear—but here and there we find patches of 
the much talked of and not-enough-wanted peace. Take 
the Umbrella Stick Handle Makers’ Union and the 
Umbrella Workers’ Union who together make the rainy 
day necessity, umbrellas. Each had their separate union 
and like separate countries, each thought their problems 
different and unrelated. But somehow the same troubles 
had a way of appearing first in one union and then the 
other. When one presented wage demands the other 
looked idly on; if a strike came, the other worked steadily 
on. No fellowship, no cooperation, not much peace. Now, 
these two unions realize that their problems are the same, 
that their aims are identical. They have amalgamated, 
and it is certain that greater harmony will prevail and 
that the industry as a whole will be a better one and a 
more peaceful one.” 


Prohibition 


The “Mellon bill,” as it has been called—more accu- 
rately, the Smoot bill—‘“to establish in the Treasury De- 
partment a Bureau of Customs and a Bureau of Pro- 
hibition” was introduced in the Senate on February 6. 
This bill, which is understood to have the full support of 
the administration, would separate the enforcement of 
prohibition entirely from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The logic of this proposal appears to be that the en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act is only incidentally a 
matter of collecting revenue and should not be treated as 
if the interest of the government in it were mainly a 
matter of taxation. 

The question whether prohibition enforcement should 
be lodged in the Treasury Department or in the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been freely discussed for several 
years. There are considerations tending to support each 
alternative. In general, it is felt by friends of prohibition 
that effective enforcement requires such close coordina- 
tion of the activities involved in detecting violations with 
those involved in collecting revenue that there is advantage 
in avoiding a complete separation of the two functions. 
Added to this is the fact that the Treasury has been de- 
veloping and perfecting, since long before prohibition was 
adopted, a technique for the enforcement of liquor revenue 
laws, and there would obviously be a certain amount of 
waste involved in transferring this work to another de- 
partment. Broadly speaking, the work of detecting viola- 
tions of federal laws is committed to the administrative 
department concerned, while the Department of Justice is 
held responsible for prosecuting the cases that arise out 
of evidence thus collected. 

The new bill puts full responsibility for prohibition en- 
forcement squarely up to the Secretary of the Treasury: 
“Any powers or duties vested in or devolving upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with reference to the 
administration or to the enforcement of the aforesaid 
laws shall no longer be exercised or performed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but said powers and 
duties shall be vested in or devolve upon the Secretary of 
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except matters relating to the assessment and collection of © 


the Treasury. For the purpose of the administration and — 
enforcement of the aforesaid laws the Secretary of the © 
Treasury may delegate to the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion such powers and direct him to perform such duties 
under said laws as the Secretary may deem advisable; 


taxes under said laws, which powers and duties the Sec- : 


retary may delegate to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.” 


THE QUESTION oF “ENTRAPMENT” 
Charges are brought forward now and then that the i 
enforcement of the Volstead Act involves an unwarranted — 
and illegitimate form of detective work known in legals 
parlance as “entrapment.” The person seeking in this way } 
to apprehend criminals is sometimes called by the French” — 
term agent provocateur, whose English cognate is apparent. © 
The term denotes an abuse which has been common in 
Europe in connection with the apprehension of radicals — 
under autocratic governments, and some able lawyers in © 
America expressed the conviction that our own campaign 
against radicalism following the war involved something + 
very closely akin to “entrapment” through the provocative — 
conduct of under cover agents of the government who © 
were not above instigating offenses whose perpetrators © 
they then caused to be taken into custody. 

Now comes the charge that government prohibition 
agents are practicing entrapment because they, as pur- 
chasers, induce the vendor of illicit liquors to commit the 
offense which he is then arrested for. For the most part — 
it may be stated that this accusation against the federal 
government is based upon a misunderstanding. The fol~ 
lowing statement has been secured by this Department 
from a high and unprejudiced legal authority: 

“This branch of the law is well settled. The courts will — 
not allow officers or detectives to lure persons into the © 
commission of crime, and if it appears that the defendant 
would not have committed the crime with which he is 
charged except for the inducements or lures of the of- 
ficers, such fact will constitute a defense to the prosecu- 
tion. On the other hand, where an officer of the law or 
a detective merely offers himself as a customer or one of 
a class of persons with whom the defendant is engaged in © 
committing illegal acts, such action does not constitute 
entrapment. A homely illustration between legitimate de- — 
tective work and entrapment would be the following: 

“If a detective goes into a drug store and asks for in- © 
toxicating liquor, merely giving his name and address, and 
the druggist sells him liquor in his ordinary course of — 
business, there is no entrapment involved. If on the | 
other hand the same officer goes into a drug store and in 
order to induce the druggist to sell him liquor represents 
that he is suffering from some acute ailment so as to en- _ 
tice the druggist to sell him liquor without a permit this 
would probably constitute entrapment.” 

This question is also covered by the opinion given by 
Judge Rogers of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
U. S. v. Reisenweber, 288 Fed. 520, in which the defense 
sought unsuccessfully to prove entrapment on the part of 
federal prohibition agents. 

Not only prohibition cases, but many other types of 
violation of law, depend for the apprehension of the of- — 
fender upon detective work of the sort described. 
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